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The Church Year past will long be remembered as the year in which the Service 
Book and Hymnal of the Lutheran Church in America was published and more than 
one million copies of it sold. UNA SANCTA has attempted to do its bit in welcom- 
and interpreting this new book. The novelty of it is gradually diminishing, but 
there will probably be at least occasional repercussions of this great event in our 
columns for some time to come. Our lead article in this issue sketches the historical 
development of the new (and old) form of the Kyrie, both as to words and music. 
The cover illustrates one of the important steps in the long history of the Kyrie, 
which is part of our liturgical heritage. 


The Kyrie may be likened to the Advent season, for in a sense it fulfills the same 
function in that weekly “reliving of the life of our Lord’, the Eucharist, that Advent 
fulfills in the annual tracing of His life. Advent and Kyrie express the theme of 
waiting, of longing, of expectation, in our human need, and of welcome to the 
coming King, which was answered historically by Christ's coming at Bethlehem, 
contemporarily by His coming in Word and Sacr2ment, and eschatologically by His 
coming at the Last Day. 


THE LIVING PARISH 


The beginning of another year of grace is a good time to introduce a new feature 
in UNA SANCTA. From time to time, certain religious magazines have featured 
write-ups of so-called “great” Churches. Some of you have asked us to give similar 
treatment to parishes in which the program of the liturgical movement is being pur- 
sued with relative consistency. We shrink from applying the term “great’’ to these 
Churches, because of the value judgment involved. But we do know that where 
Christ lives in His people through Word and Sacrament, there is a Church that is 
“alive”. 


We'll be giving you a glimpse into the life of some of these living parishes, not 
an exhaustive treatment, but enough to show you something of the well-springs of 
their life and some of the fruits that are watered by them. An even geographic dis- 
tribution will not necessarily be attempted, but a variety of parish situations in 
which the liturgical movement has taken root will be illustrated. The article on Good 
Shepherd Church, Roosevelt, N. Y., in this issue, begins the series. We'll be happy 


to receive suggestions from our readers regarding other Churches that may be de- 
scribed. 


LIFE AND WORSHIP 


As the descriptive phrase on our masthead, and the content of the above para- 
graph indicates, UNA SANCTA is concerned with the /ife of the Church. We do 
not limit our interest to the ‘worship life’, strictly speaking. The liturgy is more 
than what takes place in the Service, although, to be sure, this is the primary meaning 
of the term, since it is in the meeting around Word and Sacrament, in which we meet 
Christ, that we find the source of everything else we do. 


Given this concern for all that enters into and expresses the life of the Church, it 
follows that another article of a kind new to UNA SANCTA appropriately appears 
in this issue. The evaluation of the objectives of the comprehensive educational cur- 
riculum which is being developed by several Lutheran Churches is included in what 
we hope will be a constructive attempt to assess and to influence many phases of 
church life from the point of view of the churchly renewal. 
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Kyrie Eleison: 


The Development of a Liturgical Chant 
Roald Fryxell 


Deep in the catacombs of Rome, in a flickering, torch-lit world, apart from the 
sensual dissipation and violence flourishing above them in the streets of the Imperial 
City, the early Christians nourished the embers of their faith. There, in the dank at- 
mosphere of the twisting passages and caverns holding generations of Roman dead, 
they prayed and sang to God. And in their prayers and songs, powerfully simple and 
yet hauntingly beautiful, they petitioned for their needs. “Kyrie eleison,” they chant- 
ed. “Lord, have mercy.” 


Violence and hatred had driven them from their homes into the caves beneath 
Rome; the early Christians had ample cause to plead for mercy. And yet their 
Kyrie eleison was more than a cry for escape from their persecutions. Spiritually, it 
meant to them release from the human weaknesses and evils which had reduced the 
pagan world to a shambles of decaying personal morals and corrupted political ma- 
chinery. Culturally, their faith meant to the world in later years an influence for 
stability as the tottering Roman Empire finally collapsed and crumbled into ruin. 


In art, the sham and artificiality of the Romans was replaced by the brilliant mo- 
saic abstracts of the Byzantine period. From the debris of pagan Rome's architec- 
tural pomp and splendor came the lethargic rhythms of ponderous Romanesque 
basilicas. And music, as an integral part of Christian worship, became a richly treas- 
ured expression of faith. All the mystical grandeur and simplicity which so marked 
the early Church were caught up in the web of sound woven by its musicians. Still 
virtually unchanged after hundreds of years, the age-old Kyrie of the faithful is 
sung today by millions of Christians at worship: "Kyrie eleison; Lord, have mercy.” 


Almost as old and universal as the Church itself,! the haunting melodies of the 
Kyrie have persisted through the centuries as one of the most stable elements of the 
Christian Service. Alternately expanded and emphasized or allowed to fall into par- 
tial disuse, always the Kyrie has remained a part of the liturgy. Its phrases were 
popular expressions long before they became liturgical,? and although the petitional 
forms and religious feelings expressed in such plain-song chants were new, the 
music itself was not. The peak of development reached under the influence of the 
Church was the culmination of centuries of musical growth, a growth which had its 
roots deep in the music of the Greeks and the Hebrews.® With it the music brought 
a rich cultural heritage, and as the traditional liturgical music of the Church, its in- 
fluence has been profound. 


Such plain-song, of which the melodies of the Kyrie provide outstanding examples, 
is perhaps best described musically as being just that—plain song. For plain-song is 





Roald Fryxell is an instructor at Washington State University. He is a son of Regina H. 
Fryxell who adapted most of the music of the Second Setting in the Service Book and Hymnal. 





1 George R. Seltzer, ‘‘The New Liturgy” from The Lutheran Quarterly (Gettysburg, Pa.: 
Times and News Publishing Company, 1953), Vol. V, No. 1, p. 8. 

2 Marie Pierik, When the People Sang (Boston, Mass.: McLaughlin & Riley, 1949), p. 21. 

3 Robert Hayburn, Gregorian Chant—Its Origin, Decline, Restoration, and Interpretation 
(Decatur, Ill.: Church Music Foundation, 1952), p. 1. 
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‘a system of choral melody based upon prose rhythm, and containing no note shorter 
than the average length of a spoken syllable of evenly recited prose.’** And as such, 
plain-song at its highest development is still the logical result of the fusion of 
medieval Latin with music. Medieval Latin, under the impinging influences of 
Greek and Hebrew, had lost the long rhythms of classical Latin. The old system 
of long and short pronunciation of syllables had given way to accent through stress 
and pitch elevation, with all the syllables of a given word remaining essentially the 
same in length, Set to music, such a text was admirably suited to the purely melodic 
form of the plain-song. The restful, rhythmic conclusion of each phrase was inherent 
in the words themselves, and no harmony or accompaniment was necessary for addi- 
tional support.§ 


Even in the first century A.D. the cry of “Kyrie” had become a part of the wor- 
ship in the Eastern churches,’ and as the rich litany of their prayers spread into the 
West, the Kyrie became a part of the liturgy in Jerusalem, in Rome, and throughout 
the entire realm of the Church, As the priest chanted the opening prayers of the 
Mass, pleading intercession for the welfare of the Church oa its people, the choir 
and the people of the congregation responded to each petition with the singing of 
“Kyrie eleison” as their own, personal plea to God.* And so it continued through 
the fourth century, and the fifth. Then, in the sixth century, came the dynamic in- 
fluence of Gregory the Great. 


Gregory I, or St. Gregory, had perhaps ihe greatest individual influence on re- 
ligious music and liturgy the Christian church has ever known. A brilliant figure, 
Gregory was the last and greatest of the ancient bishops of Rome, and the first of 
the medieval popes; in an era marked by unrest and conflict in both secular and re- 
ligious affairs, he distinguished himself as a skilled administrator and gifted diplo- 
mat.® His approach to the problems of the music and liturgy was typical—one of 
reorganization and unification, At his decree the plain-song chants of the liturgy be- 
came the official musical form of the Western Church. 


Only an extensive educational program could have entrenched a form of worship 
in so widespread an institution. Gregory provided it. Choirmasters were trained in 
Rome, new schools were set up and existing ones reorganized, and singers were 
drawn to them from all parts of Europe to study the new liturgy. There they stayed 
for as much as five or ten years, until they had learned perfectly the entire liturgy, 
both the parts for the priests and for the people. And then they returned to the dis- 
tant missions of the Church to impart all they had learned to the faithful at home. 
With every missionary of Gregory’s ambitious campaigns went a trained liturgist 
to instruct converts in the observance of the Mass and with them, of course, went 
the familiar, plaintive melodies of the Kyrie. For centuries the liturgical chants and 
forms established by Gregory remained the guides to formal worship, and even to- 
day the chants which make up the Proper of the Roman Mass are essentially those 





4 Charles Winfred Douglas, Plain-Song (New York: Music Teachers’ National Association, 
1909), p. 4. 

5 Ibid., pp. 3-7 

6 Pierik, op.cit., pp. 21-22. 

7 Joint Commission on the Revision of the Hymnal, Protestant Episcopal Church, The 
Hymnal 1940 Companion (New York: The Plimpton Press, 1949), p. 360. 

—e of the Joint Commission on the Liturgy (Philadelphia: The Muhlenberg Press, 
1948), p. 12. 

® Lars P. Qualben, A History of the Christian Church (New York: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, 1942), pp. 137 and 153. 
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ordained by him in the sixth century. Not until the Renaissance did anyone dare to 
tamper with them.!° 


The changes which did occur during this long period of stability were indicative 
of the development of the Church itself. By the fourth century the singing of the 
Kyrie had been established in both the Eastern and Western churches as an opening 
litany. Gregory placed it instead after the Introit, and his sanction of its use anti- 
phonally, instead of in unison as it was sung by the Greeks, reflected the ever- 
widening breach in practice between the East and the West. Gregory also introduced 
the phrase “Christe eleison’’ to the chant, inserting it between the petitions of 
“Kyrie eleison’”’ in an attempt to emphasize the doctrine of the Trinity.1 In the 
eighth century the number of repetitions was finally settled at nine—Kyrie being 
repeated three times, then Christe three times, and then again Kyrie three times in 
recognition of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.1? 


Significantly as our most enduring example of plain-song, the Kyrie is also unique 
in that it is the only element of the Western Mass to remain in the Greek language. 
That it was allowed to be left so is evidence of the powerful influence of popular 
sentiment on the parts of the Mass in which the people participated; by the third 
century, when Greek was abandoned as the official language of the Church, the 
Kyrie must have become so much a prayer of the people that to change it would 
have been unthinkable.® 


With the rise of the papacy, however, the gulf between the clergy and the people 
deepened, and as the Middle Ages progressed, the liturgy became more and more 
the exclusive province of the priests. The singing of the Kyrie by the people was 
eliminated in Rome during the seventh and eighth centuries. By the end of the tenth 
century the last congregational singing of the Kyrie had ceased in Gaul, and its 
phrases were intoned only by the priests and monks gathered around the altar.18 


Originally the melodies of the plain-song liturgy, or Gregorian chants, as they 
later became known, were learned by ear; so memorized, they were preserved from 
generation to generation. Under the schooling system of Gregory, however, the 
words of the chants were written out and crudely marked with accents denoting 
high or low pitch. Any further information was supplied by the choirmaster. As 
time went on, more complete methods of indication supplanted these rudimentary 
helps, and marks connoting rhythmic and melodic changes were added, as well as a 
system of letter notation. And then the musical staff was introduced. Revolution- 
izing the study and practice of music, it made possible the placing of notes at dif- 
ferent heights to denote exact intervals. By the end of the tenth century visible guide 
lines had appeared, at first one, then two, three, and finally four as the chants were 
copied and recopied in the curious, angular notes of medieval writing.14 


With the Renaissance came a cultural upheaval that challenged beliefs and prac- 
tices of the past and overturned them in a search for new light and knowledge. It 
brought a revival of the art, literature and thought of classical Greece and Rome. 
In the face of the withering Renaissance contempt for anything medieval, the plain- 
song chants of St. Gregory fell into disuse and were almost entirely abandoned. The 





10 Hayburn, op.cit., p.1 

11 Pierik, op.cit., pp. 21 and 22. 

12 The Hymnal 1940 Companion, p. 360. 
13 Pierik, op.cit., pp. 21-22. 

14 Hayburn, op.cit., p. 1. 
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advent of polyphonic music brought a change in musical tastes; choral harmonies took 
the place of the purely melodic forms of the chant, and the free Gregorian rhythms 
were discarded for more definitely measured time.1® 


But with the Renaissance there came also the Reformation, and where the Roman 
Church had imperiously denied congregational singing a place in the liturgical 
service, the churches of the Reformation gloried in it. Under the powerful leader- 
ship of Martin Luther, the old hymns were translated into the language of the peo- 
ple, new ones were written, and the surging impetus of this new vigor in religious 
music swept through the Evangelical Churches and even carried into the Roman 
Church itself. A deeply musical person, Luther carried with him a sincere appreciation 
for the Roman Mass, and though he lacked formal musical education, he recognized 
the intrinsic spiritual values of the liturgical chants. In Luther's hands the music of 
the Church again became a powerful force in the observance of Christian worship. 
His great Formula Missae, a revision of the Latin Mass, appeared in 1523, and 
three years later, in 1526, he published the Deutsche Messe, in one great revolu- 
tionary step translating the worship into the language of the people and restoring the 
verses of the litany to them.16 


And so it was that the music of Kyrie was saved, but most of the words were lost. 
For by the time of the Reformation, the responses alone remained of the Kyrie, 
now reduced to mere penitential cries for mercy.17 The great, open prayers to God, 
for which the people had intoned their Kyrie eleisons, were long since lost. German 
translations of many parts in the liturgy were rough and unpolished, and much of 
the beauty of the Roman Mass was destroyed. Nevertheless the Kyrie survived in 
the liturgical literature of the Lutheran Churches springing up across Europe as the 
Reformation spread, carrying across the Atlantic with the settlement of America to 
appear in the liturgies of Lutherans everywhere in this country. 


Varying in rhythm and number of repetitions with the background of the languages 
through which they have come, the Kyries of the Lutheran churches in the United 
States are still evidences of the return of liturgical worship to the people begun dur- 
ing the Reformation. The Common Service Book, for example, still uses the six- 
fold Kyrie of its German background, with the petitions “Lord, have mercy upon 
us; Christ, have mercy upon us; Lord, have mercy upon us,” sung responsively by 
the minister and congregation. 


On the other hand, the Augustana hymnal provided only a three-fold Kyrie in 
which the phrases are sung one after the other. Among the musical settings retained 
for this Kyrie is one from the tenth century. Brought to America during the 1800's 
by the first great wave of Swedish immigrants, this melody has remained in constant 
use since before the Swedish Reformation.1® Like many of the other plain-song 
melodies, it had been adapted to Swedish in the Bjurakers Handskrift Mass of 1540, 
even though the use of Latin had been discontinued at Upsala only the year be- 
fore.19 





15 Ibid, pp. 1-2. 

16 Luther D. Reed, Luther and Congregational Song (New York City: The Hymn Society 
of America, 1947), pp. 1-4. 

17 Report of the Joint Commission on Liturgy, op.cit., p. 12. 
18 i. Halborg, Term Paper (Unpublished manuscript: Augustana Theological Seminary, 
1952). 
19 The Church of Sweden, Den Svenska Massboken (Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkens Diakonis- 
tyrelses Bokforlag, 1942), p. 231. 
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The Anglican church, too, retained the Kyrie as a part of its liturgy, for the 
Church of England early realized the import of the musical revival taking place in 
Germany under Luther's influence. Sent there to study the movement,?° Archbishop 
Cranmer returned to England with a wealth of rich liturgical material which was 
published as the first Prayer Book of Edward VI in 1549. In it, and in the music 
version prepared the following year by John Merbecke, was the Kyrie.21 Held to the 
stipulation that, for simplicity, he must write no more than one note to a syllable, 
Merbecke even so managed to preserve the essential qualities of one of the original 
Kyries dating back at least to the tenth century.?? As a result, it is adapted in the 
Episcopal Church for use not only in the Litany, and Penitential Office, but remains 
in the Communion Service as a series of responses similar to those in Lutheran usage. 


Not all the Protestant churches were so fortunate. Zwingli, though a fine mu- 
sician himself, condemned the use of any music whatsoever, either vocal or instru- 
mental, in worship. And Calvin, in spite of the great importance he attached to the 
singing of psalms in worship, could not accept the use of music in the rest of the 
liturgy. The result of such extreme reaction to the practices of the Roman Catholic 
Church was to leave new liturgies pathetically impoverished and incomplete, as well 
as to stifle any further creative ability in the realm of church music.?8 


True appreciation for the greatness of Gregorian chant was slow in returning 
to the Roman Church. As a result of prodding by the stimulus of the Reformation, 
the first stirring of a renewed interest in plain-song came in 1615, when a series 
of chants were published in Rome under the direction of Cardinal Medici. And yet 
for more than two hundred years the indifference of the Roman Church to its own 
music was broken only by sporadic superficial attempts to recapture the lost beauty 
of the Mass. Then, in 1870, a Benedictine monk named Dom Joseph Pothier began 
to delve into the papers of a companion who had died while in the process of study- 
ing the ancient liturgical manuscripts buried in the libraries of France. Dom Pothier 
was soon joined in his work by others, and the Abbey of St. Pierre de Solesmes 
became the scene of a great program of musical research. Monks traveled throughout 
Europe searching for manuscripts, copying them, photographing them and returning 
their finds to Solesmes for further study. There the monks carefully restored the 
ancient methods of notation and performance, and separated the original melodies 
from the welter of inferior material which had collected around them. 


Reward for their work came to the monks of Solesmes in 1904, when Pope Pius 
X entrusted to them the preparation of a Vatican edition of the ancient Gregorian 
chants.24 They responded with a Kyriale containing nineteen Masses, the fruit of 
years of exhaustive study by Dom Pothier and his followers. At the command of 
Pius X, the right to sing the five-piece series of the Ordinary of the Mass, with all 
its magnificent plain-song, including that of the Kyrie, was restored to the people in 
the congregations of the Roman Church for the first time in almost a thousand 
years. The work of the Benedictines at Solesmes inspired further study, and even 
when it was published, their Kyriale was only one of a rapidly expanding group of 
books on Gregorian music written there and by other scholars throughout Europe.*5 





20 Luther D. Reed, “Introduction to the New Common Liturgy” from The Lutheran Quar- 
terly, Vol. II, No. 3. 

21 Reed, Luther and Congregational Song, op.cit., 

22 Verbal notes, from Mrs. F. M. Fryxell, and The Hyymnal 1940 Companion, p. 360. 

23 Reed, Luther and _—— Song, op.cit., pp. 10-12. 

24 Hayburn, op.cit., 


P- 
25 Winfred Douglas, The Kyrial (New York: The H. W. Gray Company, 1933) p. v. 
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No movement of such scope could escape notice in other theological circles. As a 
result of the impetus created by the Solesmes discoveries, musicians of other denomi- 
nations have realized more clearly the signifificance of snatches of Gregorian melody 
left in their own liturgies. Evangelical clergymen, too, have begun to understand the 
values of outstanding sacred music as an aid to worship, and at their direction 
hymnals, prayerbooks and missals incorporating more of the ancient plain-song 
melodies have appeared in England, Germany, Sweden, and now in the United States. 
Talk of unification among the Lutheran Churches of America has led to the coopera- 
tion of eight Lutheran synods, including churches of both German and Scandinavian 
background, in the preparation of a single hymnal and Service Book to be used by 
all. Significantly, it contains a large store of plain-song melody in the settings of its 
liturgy. Further, it restores the ancient litany form of the Kyrie. Once more, after a 
lapse of centuries, millions of Christians in the Western Church, using its texts, 
will hear the praying of petitions to God for help and strength, to which, in wel- 
come to the Lord who comes in Word and Sacrament, they will sing the age-old 
responses of the Kyrie eleison: ‘Lord, have mercy.” 


In peace 
Let us pray to the Lord. 
Lord, have mercy. 


For the peace that is from above, 
And for the salvation of our souls, 
Let us pray to the Lord. 


Lord, have mercy. 


For the peace of the whole world, 

For the well-being of the churches of God, 
And for the unity of all, 

Let us pray to the Lord. 


Lord, have mercy. 


For this holy house, 

And for them that in faith, piety, and fear of God 
Offer here their worship and praise, 

Let us pray to the Lord. 


Lord, have mercy. 
Help, 
Save, 
Pity, 
And defend us, O God, 
By thy grace. 


Amen.?6 





26 Seltzer, op.cit., p. 8. 
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The ee Revival in the Lutheran Church 


of America 
Berthold von Schenk 


Bishop Otto Dibelius has well characterized this present period in church history 
as ‘the century of the Church.”” Long ago August Vilmar saw in the opening of the 
“seven seals” the inner and spiritual history of the Church. The seals typified, in 
his view, 1) the doctrine of the Father, 2) of the Son, 3) of the Spirit, 4) of the 
God-man, 5) of sin and grace, 6) of the Church, and 7) of the last things. Theodore 
Kleifoth expressed a similar thought in the development of the dogmas of the 
Church. He divided these into five periods. The first was the object of salvation 
in the person of Jesus Christ. The second period was the subject of salvation, sin 
and grace. The third was the plan of salvation; the fourth the fellowship of salva- 
tion; and the fifth, the last things. The history of theological development does not 
contradict this, for the first period would correspond to the theological and Christo- 
logical development in the Eastern Church, the second to the anthropolgy in the 
Western Church, the third to the soteriology of the Lutheran Reformation, and the 
fourth to the ecclesiology of the Church today. We are, indeed, living in the period 
of the Church! 


The liturgical revival, that is, the sacramental revival, is consistent with the theme 
of this age in which we live. Ours is a time in which there is a realization of the 
bankruptcy of the Church. This, however, is not the only reason for the need of a 
liturgical movement. Man, too, is bankrupt. The modern man is the “organization 
man’’, who has a need of fellowship, of belonging and of doing things together. In 
the involved and confused life of today he feels himself insecure in the individual- 
ism of the 19th century. Both the bankruptcy of the Church and the new conditions 
of human life demand revival in terms of the liturgical life. 


I 

The liturgical revival in American Lutheranism had its. beginning because of a 
great need. There was, and still is, the tragic state of the worship life of the Church, 
and the neglect over many years of the sacramental life, which has produced a 
spiritual vacuum. There is a sad disorder in devotional life. Added to this is the 
confusion over the answer to such questions as, What is the Church? and, What is 
the office of the holy ministry? The fact is that Lutheranism, to a large extent, ne- 
glected its religious apparatus. 


There have been various reactions to this sterile condition of the Church. We see 
this especially in the activism of such Lutheran groups as have previously placed a 
great emphasis on purity of doctrine and intellectual orthodoxy. The liturgical 
movement also may be considered as a reaction to an orthodox rationalism which 
resulted in the neglect of the cultus and sacramental life. The first group was influ- 
enced by, or took refuge in, the way of life of the Protestant sects; the other applied 
themselves to a deeper searching in the Confessions and the rich liturgical heritage 
and religious apparatus which these Confessions presupposed. This made them ask 
such searching questions as, Are we still Lutheran? Are we the Church? Have we 








The Rev. Dr. Berthold von Schenk is pastor of the Church of Our Saviour, New York 
City, and a pioneer in the liturgical revival. He presented this essay at the International 
Congress for Lutheran Church Music and Worship, held in Oslo last August. 
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holy orders? The problem of tradition also disturbed the liturgical leadership. Can 
a tradition, even if it is Lutheran, still be of value in the present day life of the 
Church? 


It was recognized, not only that the liturgical movement had to be Lutheran, but 
also that it must be primarily theological. Lutheranism has a “different spirit.” It is 
something apart, there is a definite Lutheran tradition. The key to the proper evalu- 
ation of the Liturgy is the doctrine of justification by faith, which also has often 
been misunderstood. The usual forensic justification does not satisfy the student of 
Romans six and the doctrine of Baptism. One must know what St. Paul meant by 
justification and what it meant at the time of Luther. It means the complete sub- 
mersion of the baptized into Christ; To be justified meant to die, to be executed. The 
justified Christian dies with Christ and is buried with Him, and therefore also rises 
to new life with Him, Baptism is the true symbol of the justified one! 


Since the doctrine of justification is the key to an appreciation of the Liturgy, the 
cultus in the Lutheran Church cannot be absolutized, as giving grace ex opere operato, 
for grace does not exclude man; it includes him in his justification. 


The liturgical movement found that dogma and liturgy cannot be separated. 
The /ex orandi goes hand in hand with the /ex credendi, and liturgy is active dogma, 
the function of those baptized into Christ, a coming together in the Name of Jesus, 
who is the Present One. Those who meet are the kingly priests, who at their meeting 
relive the life of their risen Lord, and praise Him for His great glory. Thus the 
Liturgy is many things—it is a credo, a eucharist, a means of grace, a Te Deum. It 
is all of these and no phase of it should be overlooked or neglected. The concentra- 
tion in Lutheran thinking on the Communion as a means of grace contributed to its 
neglect. Many felt no need of the Communion as merely an additional means of 
forgiveness. Thus the Liturgy became the framework for the sermon, instead of an 
expression of the Sacrament. 

II 

Tn the development of the liturgical movement in America, it was necessary to 
establish what the liturgy really is. This movement has not been content simply to 
criticize the status quo, but has been especially concerned to develop a positive under- 
standing and a constructive program for the renewal of the Church. The following 
are the chief insights that have been enunciated. 


First, the Liturgy is the meeting in Jesus’ Name of the saints who have been bap- 
tized into His Name. It is the life of the Church, the source of the life of the bap- 
tized, The absence of a Christian from the Liturgy on the Lord’s Day means a denial 
of his Baptism. The Sacrament of Holy Baptism is the source of the Liturgy. 


Second, since the Liturgy is the reliving of the life of our Lord, the Church Year 
has to be followed. Each Sunday and feast day has its own genius, and it is the duty 
of the celebrant, the preacher, the organist, the choir, and the entire congregation 
to see to it that the spirit of the day is carried out. 


Third, the key to the Liturgy is found in the Kyrie and Gloria in Excelsis. In the 
Kyrie the worshipper declares the emptiness of self and the willingness to be filled 
by the grace and mercy of God. Orthodoxy means to give the right praise. He is or- 
thodox who gives God all honor and praise; therefore the highest form of prayer 
is in the words of the Gloria, “We praise Thee for Thy great glory.” 

Fourth. the Eucharist is a sacrifice, not a repetition of Calvary, but an identifica- 
tion of the worshipper with the one perfect sacrifice of the Cross. The early Church 
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did not call the worshippers communicants, but offerers. The offering is a high point 
of the Mass. Lutheranism at its best has always held to a right understanding of the 
sacrificial character of the Eucharist. 


Fifth, this meeting in Jesus’ Name is the Church, the communio sanctorum, the 
mystical Body of Christ, for all practical purposes. 


Sixth, the liturgy is the function of the royal priesthood. Without it there cannot 
be a functioning priesthood. Since Rome had robbed the royal priesthood of their 
function, and later Lutheran developments, in spite of its clearer thinking on the 
priesthood of believers, substituted the theologian for the priest at the altar, and 
changed the emphasis from the altar to the pulpit, it was realized that it was a prime 
burden of the movement to restore the altar and the offering to the royal priesthood. 
This could only be done by a regular celebration of the Eucharist on the Lord’s Day. 

Seventh, since the celebration of the Holy Communion, i.e. the whole Liturgy of 
Word and Sacrament, is the source of the life of the Church and the main function 
of a Christian congregation, the way and manner of celebrating is of importance. 
Music and other arts are nct minor matters in this great sacrifice of praise; forms and 
cererr.onies too are of great importance. Ceremonies are not only God’s good table 
manners, but they may also, as our Confessions state. be a means of grace. In actuas 
practice the Church cannot live without ceremonies. 


Ill 


There have been various streams that have contributed to the liturgical movement 
within the Lutheran Church in America. Some hundred years ago an important book 
appeared by Friedrich Lochner, “Der Hauptgottesdienst”, followed by Die Liturgi- 
sche Monatsschriften. The influence of the great Wilhelm Loehe must be taken into 
account. The hymnbook and Service which Lutheran immigrants brought from Eu- 
rope helped to preserve the Lutheran Liturgy and Church Year. 


Some fifty years ago the Lutheran Liturgical Association was formed. Much credit 
must be given to the pioneering labors of its members. The publication of the 
Lutheran Hymnal and the Common Service, patterned after Luther's Formula Missae, 
did much to preserve the liturgical consciousness. Although Lutheran theology was 
not always upheld in the Church, there is no doubt that the /ex orandi influenced the 
lex credendi in a positive way. 

After the first World War, a new interest was aroused in the liturgical heritage of 
the Church. This was at first noticeable only in architecture, music, and some of the 
other arts. However, in the early thirties, two liturgical groups were organized, the 
Society of St. Ambrose and the Society of St. James. These organizations aroused the 
Church to her liturgical heritage. A review, Pro Ecclesia Lutherana, was published 
by the latter group. These societies not only recognized the need of the sacramental 
life, the repairing of the religious apparatus of the Church, and a reevaluation of the 
theology of the liturgy, but they also brought about a revival of Gregorian music. 

The work of these groups was not without fruit. The Valparaiso University In- 
stitute of Liturgical Studies, an outgrowth of the Society of St. James, is at present 
contributing much to the growth and appreciation of the Liturgy. The church music 
seminars of this and other Lutheran colleges are also making valuable contributions 
in this field. The Lutheran Society for Worship, Music, and the Arts, which held its 
first annual conference this year, is a further development and maturing. In 1940 
the publication UNA SANCTA was founded by Pastor Jens Madsen, its interest 
centering in the parish devotional life and its theological base. It reaches a con- 
tinually widening circle of readers of all synods. 
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IV 


The liturgical movement in America is a healthy one. It has not developed into 
esoteric groups, but has worked a gradual infiltration, something like the warm spring 
rain which sinks into the ground without causing erosion. In many parishes there is 
a weekly celebration of the Evangelical Mass with a full participation of the congre- 
gation; and communion attendance, in the Missouri Synod, for instance, has increased 
by more than 200 per cent. The liturgical movement has given the answer to the 
question, How can the lay-priest again receive his Liturgy which had been taken 
away from him? If the Christian is a priest, he must have his Liturgy and his altar. 
He must be present at his Liturgy every Sunday and feast day because of his Baptism. 


The lay-priest has also found the reason for giving and Christian stewardship in 
the restoration of the offering to its true meaning. The offering at the Mass has again 
been given its proper place. The lay-priest gives because of what he is, a kingly 
priest. “The need of the giver to give” is implied in his very status as a baptized 
Christian. 


A new understanding has been given to witnessing and evangelization. The source 
of witnessing is the Liturgy. The royal priesthood which has learned the virtues of 
Jesus in the Liturgy (which is a reliving of His life) now shows forth these virtues 
to the world. They are now the ‘‘sent ones’, who must continue to live the Liturgy, 
the life of Christ, in their daily tasks whatever they may be. 


Christian education has also received a goal. The revival of parochial schools can, 
in many instances, be traced to the liturgical revival. This movement has, for the first 
time, given education a goal and a philosophy. Our catechisms, although classics in 
the promotion of Christian truths, have produced a religious vacuum from the angle 
of the Christian educator. The liturgical movement centers Christian education in 
Holy Baptism; the goal of this education is to have the child become what it is, a 
baptized saint, justified, immersed into Christ. 


The liturgical revival in America is influencing the whole life of the parish. 
Whether this is recognized or has the approval of the official leadership of the 
Church is of little importance. The fact is that nothing can stem this movement, 
for this is the age of the Church, and the Liturgy is the Church alive. 


By the grace of God this movement has avoided such pitfalls as Romanizing ten- 
dencies, Anglicanism, and mysticism. It is today a vital influence in the life of the 
Lutheran Church in America. There are still great problems and much work re- 
mains to be done. In this the church musician will have to play a vital part. He should 
realize that the Mass is the source of the Church’s ongoing life. The Lutheran mu- 
sician must know the theology of the Mass, that it is not a concert, not an entertain- 
ment, but the Communion of Saints who have gathered about the Holy to offer their 
sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. He is not only to present the great music of the 
past, but creative forces should be activated, for the artist has always been at his best 
when his art was centered in the Eucharist. When the musician will again center 
his art at the altar, then he will join with the song of the angels and archangels, the 
heavenly hosts, the cherubim and seraphim, and the blessed saints, singing, ‘Holy, 
holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts, heaven and earth are filled with His glory.” By 
this great altar-centered art the congregation will be inspired to a renewed realiza- 
tion of the purpose of its coming together, that it may sing, “Hosanna in the highest! 
Blessed is Mary’s Son, who comes in the Real Presence.” 
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The Living Parish—I 
Good Shepherd, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
Richard A. Swanson 


One of the cries so often made against a strong catholic emphasis in a young 
mission congregation is that such an approach will offend many non-Lutherans who 
might otherwise join the parish. It is thought that with so many people of varied 
background in the congregation, one dare not have too strong a sacramental or 
liturgical emphasis. 


Yet, in a small suburb of New York City, a mission congregation was organized 
in 1949 in which a strong sacramental and liturgical approach was emphasized— 
and the results have been amazing. 


The town—Roosevelt, Long Island. The parish—Good Shepherd. The first, and 
present pastor of the church—the Rev. Charles D. Trexler, Jr. The assistant pastor 
since June 1, 1957—the Rev. Richard A. Swanson. 


Good Shepherd is the newest church in Roosevelt, yet it has, in its 9 year history, 
outgrown all the longer-established Protestant parishes in the community. While 
they experienced some measure of growth in the post-war building boom in Roose- 
velt, the Lutheran Church grew much more rapidly, until it now almost equals the 
total combined membership of the town’s six Protestant congregations. 


With 47 teen-agers confirmed this year, plus adults received into membership 
after instruction, confirmed membership of the Church of the Good Shepherd is now 
over the 550 mark, and the baptized membership is approaching 1000. And yet, 
with this growth including a large percentage of members from non-Lutheran back- 
ground, the communicant membership has never dropped below 90% of the con- 
firmed, and has been as high as 97%. 


However, the strength of this catholic parish cannot alone be measured in terms of 
numbers. There are other factors to be considered. Last year, the 475 confirmed 
members, of which 20% are high-school or college students, gave a total of 
$82,000 to the Church. Of this money, $24,000 went for general expenses of the 
parish, $45,000 towards a building fund, and $13,000 for benevolence. Now, 
certainly no one measures faith in terms of dollars, but people’s giving is a kind of 
thermometer indicating spiritual health! And every cent of this was given entirely 
through free will offerings of the people. No suppers, sales, or bazaars are ever 
held in order to raise any funds. 


The remarkable record of this parish in its benevolent giving is a strong testi- 
mony to the power of God as He strengthens His people weekly with the Word 
and Sacraments. And this benevolent record dates from early in the parish’s history— 
even while it was still on mission status. Early in 1951, the following article ap- 
peared in The Lutheran: ‘‘The annual parochial report from Good Shepherd Church, 
Roosevelt, reveals phenomenal growth in the life of the young congregation. In 
eighteen months it more than doubled its confirmed and baptized membership, al- 
most tripled its communing membership. Financial receipts grew from $6,000 in 





The Rev. Richard A. Swanson is assistant pastor of Good Shepherd Church, Roosevelt, L. I., 
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1949 to $13,000 in 1950. On a benevolence quota of $705 the congregation paid 
almost $2,000. It quadrupled its CHEY quota, far surpassed its LWA goal.” This 
record still continues. Last year Good Shepherd Church was third in its benevolent 
giving among the 350 parishes of the New York Synod of the U. L. C. A. 


The church has had four preaching missions—two of them before the nation-wide 
Lutheran Evangelism Missions were proposed by the church-at-large. Last fall this 
parish was one of a group of six which participated in an evangelism pilot-project. 
Instead of one missioner speaking each of five nights to the congregation, six dif- 
ferent missioners, each a specialist in certain fields (e.g., youth work, old age prob- 
lems, education, family devotions, etc.) presented his topic each night in a different 
one of the six participating parishes. It proved to be a unique and inspiring experi- 
ence for those members of the churches who attended. And, though far from being 
the largest of the churches involved, Good Shepherd had the largest attendances. 
The parish evangelism committee channels the efforts of the Church’s lay people to 
witness for Christ. 


The parish has a full round of auxiliaries—the United Lutheran Church Women 
have 95 members on the rolls, with an average attendance of 55 at their monthly 
meetings. There are also afternoon and evening study circles, an Altar Guild, and a 
sewing circle. 


The Brothers of the Good Shepherd, though smaller in number, is also an im- 
portant arm of the parish, and sponsors a Boy Scout troop. 


There are four Luther Leagues maintained. The age groupings were arrived at 
after several years of trying various combinations. The Junior League is made up only 
of 7th graders. Its main purpose is to train the young people in good Luther League 
habits, and develop them into active, responsible members. This league meets every 
other Sunday evening from 5:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. Each leaguer brings sandwiches 
along, and two parents of members are asked to send hot dishes. Beverage and des- 
sert are bought out of the league treasury. One meeting each month is a business 
meeting, the other a topic meeting. The schedule follows this order: Devotions, 
business meeting or topic, supper and recreation. Membership in this group totals 
24, average attendance is 20. 


8th and 9th graders belong to the Intermediate League, which meets every other 
Tuesday from 7:30 to 9:00 p.m. Their procedure includes devotions, business meet- 
ing, topic, refreshments and recreation. Membership totals 35, average attendance 25. 


The Senior League takes in the 10th and 11th graders, and meets one Thursday 
evening each month, following a schedule similar to that of the Intermediate League. 
Seniors in high school, and young people up to the age of 23 are members of the 
Young People’s League, which also meets monthly, on a Sunday evening. Member- 
ship in each of these leagues is about 30, with attendance at each meeting varying 
between 15 and 25. 


In addition to their individual meetings, the Leagues jointly sponsor several an- 
nual events for the parish, including a Thanksgiving Eve square dance, held in a lo- 
cal school gymnasium; an outdoor party for each year’s confirmation class; and an 
annual youth rally and banquet, preceded by Solemn Choral Vespers. There are also 
a number of other social events scheduled each year, ranging all the way from beach 
parties at the nearby famous Jones’ Beach, to Halloween parties complete with a 
“Chamber of Horrors’. 
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Twice each year weekend retreats are held for the older leagues. Beginning on 
Friday evening, and extending until Sunday afternoon, these weekends in upstate 
New York provide an opportunity for intensive devotions, Bible study, and fellow- 
ship. Each day begins with a celebration of Holy Communion, and ends with the 
praying of Compline. Similar retreats are also held each year for the women of the 
parish, and for the men of the church. One of the pastors of the parish always ac- 
companies the retreatants, and on some occasions guest pastors are also present to 
help lead the devotions and discussions. 


A unique opportunity for service in the Church is provided for young men who 
wish to serve at the altar. Limited to 14 members, the Altar Boy’s Guild includes 
members from age 14 to 20. These boys are headed by an arch-acolyte, who has a 
special banding on his cassock as a symbol of his office, and who is responsible for 
training new members and seeing that the boys are present for the services to which 
they are assigned. These boys do much more than merely light the candles and pass 
out the offering plates. They move the Altar Book between the Epistle and Gospel, 
and again at the Nunc Dimittis. They assist in filling the chalice at the Offertory, and 
in the ablutions after the administration. On festival days, as many as seven of these 
boys are used in the procession and service. One is specially trained as a thurifer, but 
all are equally capable of serving at any service of the Church. Several pre-ministerial 
students have come from this group. 


Although the parish is only nine years old, there are five students certified for the 
ministry, four of them presently in college, and one a high school senior. 


The educational program of the parish is also intensive. There is a large, growing 
Sunday Church School, now approaching 350 children, with a staff of 39. Once the 
youngster leaves the pre-school ages, he attends the 9:30 Matins in the church. This 
service makes use of the children’s choir, and includes a brief sermon addressed to 
his level. Once a month the service features the remembrance of the child’s baptismal 
date. Since Baptism is the more important birth for Christians, this date is empha- 
sized, rather than the birthday. In the place of the sermon for that day, the pastor 
announces the names of all the children who were baptized during that month, and 
while they come forward to the Communion railing the first two stanzas of an 
appropriate hymn are sung by the congregation. Then everyone present is asked to 
join in saying the Apostles’ Creed. Following this, the prayer from the Baptismal 
Service is prayed, and then a blessing is made upon each child (‘The blessing of 
Almighty God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost be with you always”) with 
the sign of the Cross inscribed on the forehead as the blessing is pronounced. 
Finally, each is given a lighted candle, and all are dismissed with the words: “Let 


your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father which is in heaven.” 


The weekday Church School has over 100 pupils, and meets after school each 
Wednesday. There is also a Vacation Church School, and two years of instruction 
before Confirmation. The pastors and members of the parish are planning and pray- 
ing toward the time when a parochial day school will be established. 


Bible Study classes are held throughout most of each year, and courses are also 
offered to the members in other subjects through participation in a yearly “School of 
Religion.” This annual adult education program offers studies on a wide variety of 
subjects, including courses for Church School teachers, special classes for teen- 
agers, and subjects ranging all the way from “Worship” to ‘Lutherans Around the 
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World.” In this enterprise, Good Shepherd Church cooperates with six neighboring 
Lutheran parishes. The school meets one night each week for six weeks, and is 
held every fall. The evening is usually split into two sessions, one from 8:15 to 
9:00 p.m., with a 15 minute break, followed by a second session from 9:15 to 
10:00 p.m. Generally, three courses are offered in each session. Pastors of the par- 
ticipating parishes teach about half of the courses, and other specialists are invited 
to teach the others. 


The choirs of the church are also outstanding. The senior choir numbers 26 
members, 12 of whom are men. They chant the Introit and Gradual in plainsong each 
Sunday, and occasionally do special services, such as singing the entire Tenebrae 
service on Good Friday evening. 


A children’s choir, which leads the worship at the 9:30 a.m. service each Sunday, 
has 30 youngsters in it. There are also two bell choirs—whose members play hand- 
bells on certain festival occasions. For special Lenten services a men’s chorus sings. 
These choirs, under the wonderful direction of the parish organist, Mr. Philip Eyrich, 
are all raising their voices and music in praise and adoration of the Holy Trinity. 


But all of these facts, figures, and statistics are only the fruits, or by-products, of 
the real life of the parish. All of these remarkable activities are simply the result of 
the week by week gathering of the faithful to receive the Means of Grace. It is 
on Sunday morning, as the members gather to hear the Word of God, and receive 
the Blessed Sacrament, that one becomes aware of the source of the power that 
makes all these other things possible. 


Three services are held each Sunday morning. Holy Communion is said at 8:00 
a.m., Matins sung at 9:30 a.m., and another service is held at 11:15 a.m., at which 
Holy Communion is celebrated on first and third Sundays of each month, plus all 
festivals which occur on the other Sundays. Each Holy Day listed in the Service Book 
is observed with at least one Eucharist. 


The congregation is now using the second setting of the liturgy in the new Service 
Book and Hymnal, At all celebrations of the Eucharist except the spoken ones, the 
celebrant chants his parts. 


Festival days are marked by a procession at the 11:15 service, employing thurifer, 
boat boy, crucifer, torch bearers, choir(s), servers, and clergy. On certain major 
festivals of the Church Year, a Solemn High Eucharist is celebrated. After the 
first such service last year, the following letter was received from one of the members: 


Dear Pastor Trexler: 


I just had to write you this note and tell you how much I enjoyed our Easter 
service at 11:15. It was very impressive and to me very enriching, as I am sure 
it must have been to all in the congregation. 


To be able to participate in such a beautiful service made my Easter Day a 
most meaningful one. 


I am proud to say I belong to Good Shepherd where everything is done in 
the best of taste and always to the Glory of God. 


It is at these Sunday morning services, and on the Holy Days, that the Church is 
truly the Church. One recent visitor, who had never been to a “‘liturgical’”” Lutheran 
Church before, remarked afterwards how pleased she was to note how the people 
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came quietly and reverently into the church, acknowledged the altar, knelt, crossed 
themselves with sign of the Holy Cross, and prayed in silence to their Maker and 
Saviour. The intensity of the people’s worship also thrilled her. Here she found 
people who worshipped with their whole heart, mind, and body—people who sang 
the liturgy and hymns with strength, who confessed the creed with conviction, who 
bowed their heads and knelt in prayer with deep devotion and understanding. Here 
she found the Word of God preached simply and grippingly. And then, after all 
this, to kneel at the Table of our Lord, side by side with people of every race—for 
Negroes and Orientals are found in the membership of this congregation—she knew 


more clearly than ever the meaning of the words “...the Holy Catholic Church, 
the communion of saints.” 


What a wonderful joy it is for the pastors of the parish to see its members grow 
in grace with the passing years. And when one newly ordained man asked Pastor 
Trexler what was the key to the vitality and life of this parish, he gave the only 
answer which a priest of God could or should give—‘The people are nourished 
frequently with the Word and the Sacraments.” 


SS 


The Long-Range Program of Parish Education 
A Critical Review 
Ralph W. Holmin 


Under the above title there have been and will be produced many documents, 
studies, and a curriculum to serve a great part of the Lutheran Church in America. 
As early as five years ago the Board of Parish Education of the United Lutheran 
Church in America launched a self-study which eventuated in a document called 
Parish Education: A Statement of Basic Principles and a Program of Parish Education. 
In order to implement the findings of this study, the Board developed a strategy for 
a long range program which would blueprint in detail its plans for the next decade 
or decades. Following negotiations, the program was modified by the representatives 
of the other National Lutheran Council Churches and they too began active partici- 
pation in this program. More recently, and I understand to the great disappointment 
of those involved, the churches of the so-called TALC merger have withdrawn from 
these efforts. 


The above mentioned strategy for a long range program involves four phases: 
(1) the development of objectives, (2) the designing of curriculum, (3) the pro- 
duction of materials, and (4) the introduction of the program into the congregations. 


This review concerns itself with the work that has been completed to date, namely, 
phase number one. The development of these objectives appears in two soft covered 
publications. The basic work is entitled The Objectives of Christian Education and 
takes the form of a short statement of definitions, broad objectives and an orientation 
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to the program and its point of view. The second and much more extensive state- 
ment of the particular goals of learning are contained in the work: The Age Group 
Objectives of Christian Education. Each document uses a rather unique multi-color 
chart in addition to the more usual printed format. These charts may be visualized 
as one might plot a statistical graph. On the vertical line one would plot “under- 
standings, attitudes and patterns of action’; on the horizontal line, the “general ob- 
jectives of Christian education”, namely, the student’s “relationship to God, the 
Christian Church, the Bible, his fellow men, the physical world, and himself.” Re- 
cently published also is a brief guide to aid educational leaders in the study of these 
documents. 


I 


Turning attention to the basic statement, Objectives of Christian Education, the 
following items would seem to be worthy of special comment in this review. 


Regarding the nature of Christian Parish Education, this document states: 


A. “It is education... Education deals with persons and is concerned with their 
growth and development according to their nature and the laws of their being” (pg. 
3). “It is mindful of the progressively developing capacities of growing persons, 
and seeks to deal with them at each stage of growth in ways that are appropriate to 


that stage of development” (pg. 4). 


This definition immediately indicates an all-inclusiveness which is characteristic 
of this document. This gives strength to the material contained herein because it 
allows in regard to educational theory an extensive, well balanced point of view. To 
some, however, this inclusiveness would indicate a weakness in its failure to build 
on a single theological premise. In your reviewer's opinion, the real test of the above 
definitions will come when the specific curriculum material is prepared. 


A second question which should haunt us is an adequate definition and under- 
standing of “progressively developing capacities ...at each stage of development”. 
Is it, as the age group studies would seem to indicate, basically chronological or is 
it cyclical as in the recently published Seabury (Episcopal) Series or is there yet an- 
other interpretation? 


B. “It is Christian...a process in which persons are confronted with and quick- 
ened and transformed by the Christian Gospel, and led into and nurtured within the 
Church, the community which believes, lives and proclaims the Gospel. In this pro- 
cess the learner becomes a willing and active participant” (pg. 4). 


For some the term ‘Christian Education” is a rather unfortunate combination 
whose semantics are diametrically opposed, yet rather than risk a theological, philo- 
sophical disputation, it suffices that this be received as information pertinent to the 
above statement. At this point in the objectives a definition of “the Church’ would 
be beneficial, if anyone on the Lutheran scene in America has the temerity to supply 
one, especially should it be something other than a benediction upon the status quo. 


C. “It is parish education, The Christian society ...the congregation is at one and 
the same time a nurture group and an agency for organizing and promoting Chris- 
tian learning and living through Christian Educational activities.” 


The emphasis on the parish at this point is helpful in determining “The Program's” 
goals. 
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A rather helpful observation of the tripolarity (three points of view not necessarily 
mutually exclusive) within the learning process is made at this point. ‘Christian 
Parish Education is seen to involve (1) God, (2) the educating community, and (3) 
the learner. Hence there follows that three classes of aims exist: “‘(1) the all-inclusive 
purposes of God, (2) the objectives of the Church, and (3) the goals of the indi- 
vidual” (pg. 6). 


A discussion of “Growing Toward Christian Maturity” follows but this is so di- 
rectly involved in the second document that it will be discussed in that connection. 


In seeking a way to summarize basic objectives, the above mentionel graph chart 
system is used. Needless to say the six relationship headings, 7.e., relationship to 
God, the Bible, etc., are reminiscent of N.C.C.C.U.S.A. labors in this field. 


This booklet closes with a statement of “The General Objectives For Christian 
Education” which I quote in entirety since frequent reference will be made to this 
statement as we examine the second document in this series, and further since the 
“Age Group Objectives” to be examined are said to be in harmony with this basic 
statement: 

Inasmuch as the Church, as the Body of Christ, seeks to become more effec- 
tively that community of believers in which the Holy Spirit calls, gathers, 
enlightens, and sanctifies individuals in their relationships with God and 
their fellow men, the church’s central educational objective, therefore, shall 
be— 

To assist the individual in his response and witness to the eternal and 
incarnate Word of God as he grows within this community of the church 
toward greater maturity in his Christian life through ever-deepening under- 
standings, more wholesome attitudes, and more responsible patterns of 
action. 


II 

The document The Age Group Objectives of Christian Education is a 97 page 
statement of particular objectives as envisioned by the writers for each stage along 
the way of life. This volume is introduced in a statement which includes a short 
section on its history, the educational principles entertained, the use and interpreta- 
tion of the multi-color charts which graphically present the various objectives. An 
extensive bibliography is presented, one which represents the best in recently pub- 
lished works in the field of education and religious education. Many of the “‘stand- 
ards” in these fields also are listed. One wonders, however, at the absence of an 
equal number of theological works, 


The main bulk of the statement of objectives consists of four page units concern- 
ing: “The Christian Parent of the Pre-school Child’’, each of the first eighteen years 
of life, and units on the young, middle and older adult. 


It is impossible within the limitations set up for this review to adequately treat 
all aspects of the age group objectives. I will, therefore, treat the remainder of my 
remarks under specific headings and assume that the readers are sufficiently compe- 
tent in these areas to supply the background and come to appreciate the possible 
implications of the discussion for the total life of the Church. 

The Student's Basic Relationships 


Relationship to God, Church, Bible, fellowmen, physical world, and himself are 
seen as basic. Your reviewer would express some concern over the structure of the first 
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three of these, wondering if the “eternal and incarnate Word of God” or some other 
designation carrying the same broad and dynamic theological implications might not 
be a better expression of that to which the student gains his relationships. Especially, 
when one considers that this concept is contained in the basic statement of objectives 
with which these age group objectives are to be correlated, and upon which they 
are based. Particularly, thinking in terms of the Bible, would we want to substitute 
the vehicle of the revelation for the revelation itself? Here too a definition of the 
Church would be appropriate, Though the phrases “Christian fellowship” and a 


“fellowship of believers’ are used, they are hardly an adequate definition of the 
Church. 


Concern for the Child 


It is clear that the great emphasis is upon ‘“‘the child in response to”, and being 
of assistance to each child in the development of the basic relationships mentioned. 


It is evident that the objectives indicate a child-centered approach in terms of 
the best that is available in the field at this time. This is not brand new to the Lu- 
theran Church since the Christian Growth Series and other curricula have taken 
note of this basic principle. The new objectives, however, in their thoroughness are 
a great step forward in the area of gearing the material for the student. This is 
illustrated by the statement that ‘‘much time is wasted in education in trying to teach 
children things for which they are not prepared in their mental development or ex- 
perience’ (pg. 1, Age Group Objectives). At this point I believe the new curriculum 
could see its most extensive contribution beyond earlier curriculum patterns. How 
drastic the change will be remains to be seen in the materials to be published. 


Confirmation Instruction 


While specific instructions regarding confirmation do not appear, certain items will 
give us a clue to the possible suggestions for this phase of the program. ‘Most Lu- 
theran boys and girls are in Confirmation class at this age (13 years) (pg. 64)... 
The fact that most Lutheran boys and girls are confirmed either before or during the 
fourteenth year means that they must be helped to assume new roles in the congrega- 
tion” (pg. 68). It would appear that no great change regarding the place of confir- 
mation and first Communion is anticipated in this program. This is somewhat of a 
surprise considering many statements which have been made by leaders in the Church 
on many occasions, and the apparent disappointment of the parishes with the results 
of the present confirmation arrangements. If it be that the status guo of confirmation 
instruction is held normative, I am sure many in the church would have serious ques- 
tion to raise with these objectives, perhaps even to the point of wondering how 
much the gauging of the “readiness of children” has really been appropriated at 
this point. 

The Church at Worship 


In the recently published Seabury Series, one cannot escape the centrality of ‘The 
Church at Worship” in relation to the curriculum. In fact, in discussion with the 
Rev. David Hunter of the Seabury staff, it was clearly stated that one could not 
understand nor evaluate the Seabury curriculum without first coming to an appre- 
ciation of the local congregation at worship. The long range program now under 
discussion shows no such single focal point; rather it exhibits the all inclusiveness 
mentioned earlier. If there be a particular thrust in any one area, I would see it 
in an understanding of the learning process within the Christian community, and a 
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second like unto it, an understanding of the child in his growing relationships. We 
should not be too quick to draw conclusions from this observation; rather it is more 
appropriate to raise some questions. For example: What is the place of the Church at 
worship in relation to the most significant of these objectives? What is the most ef- 
fective assistance, apart from Baptism, that we can render in helping the student “in 
his response and witness to the eternal and incarnate Word of God’’? Is it not in 
the corporate worship that we find the fountain head of life and the core of the 
curriculum? The age group objectives give answers to these questions but I’m cer- 
tain that for many the answers given lack intensity, dynamic and to some degree 
adequate theological foundations. 


Relationship to God 


Unless I read the charts incorrectly, it appears that God is introduced as the 
Father (God) and the Son (Jesus), but that it isn’t until age six that the chart 
specifically lists relationship to the Holy Spirit. It is at this age also that the child 
is assisted “to begin to understand that through Baptism he became a child of God” 
(p. 34). Regarding the Holy Spirit, there is also some rather unfortunate wording 
on the chart: “to begin to understand that the term ‘Holy Spirit’ is the name applied 
to God in his loving guidance of all persons’’ (pg. 34, my italics). I know that the 
writers can’t mean what these words say. The modalistic wording, however, is un- 


fortunate as is the introduction of Baptism to the child’s understanding at so late 
an age. 


Lutheran Apologetics 


With the departure of apologetics from many seminary curricula some years 
ago, has gone much of the ability to discern truth from error. I would not consider 
these objectives strong in this department either. It must be said, of course, that the 
long range objectives work from a positive point of view while apologetics often are 
forced to act in reaction to specific challenges to the faith. Regardless, I would 
feel that not sufficient emphasis is placed on this area. As is now the case, it is pos- 
sible for heretical groups to build upon or redirect the fine education given the child 
because of its “democratic” point of view. The reluctance of the writers of the ob- 
jectives may issue out of concerns such as indicated in the chart for eleven year olds, 
“to develop a loyalty to the Lutheran Church which is consistent but is not bigoted’’ 
(pg. 54). 


The Objectives as Objectives 


Any discussion of objectives necessarily raises at least two questions: (1) Are the 
objectives desirable, and (2) are the objectives attainable? 


Despite some of the foregoing exceptions taken to this program all the objectives 
in the main are desirable. Further it may be said that within this booklet there is 
contained some of the best work yet produced on this level. Adoption of the ob- 
jectives would serve to improve the present status of religious education in the 


Churches even if these are not the ultimate answer which our theology would de- 
mand. 


As regards the second question, I doubt very much that the objectives are attain- 
able in the present educational structure of the Lutheran Church, This is not because 
the objectives are impossible but because proper attainment would be dependent on 
structural changes in most of the Sunday Church Schools and even basic changes in 
the programming of the Church itself. The introduction of this long range program, 
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good as it may be, will not be enough to attain these goals. I see no pre-disposition 
to restructure the churches, i.e., through the institution of a parochial school system, 
or perhaps as an alternative, the direct instruction to congregations to realign their 
programs, time and resources in terms of accomplishing these objectives. For these 


and other reasons, I deem the objectives unattainable even though worthy of attain- 
ment. 


The Long Range Program in Summary 


The study guide which is available with these documents makes the statement: 
“Since the Long-Range Program may well revolutionize the education work of the 
congregations, etc...” (pg. 3). This statement can only be true to the extent to 
which the congregations give themselves over to the program. It is problematical 
whether the program is geared to solicit a revolutionary response. One very promi- 
nent religious educator on the staff at Union Theological Seminary has made nete 
of the great contribution made by the statement of objectives and says that “we will 
watch with great interest the further development of the program.” Among the last 
things said in the study guide is that “Objectives have little meaning until they are 
implemented by a curriculum and program of education” (pg. 8). The reviewer 
joins in these two statements and watches with interest the unfolding drama of the 
implementation of these objectives into the curriculum and educational program of 
the Lutheran Church. 





Scripture Readings for the Church Year 


Robert C. Sauer 


For those parishes with daily services, as well as for the individual Christian in 
his personal devotions, there is a need for an ordered plan of reading the Holy 
Bible. The following plan for a yearly reading of the entire Sacred Scriptures takes 
into account these points: 

1.) Certain books of the Bible are traditionally associated with specific seasons of 
the Church Year, and ought to be assigned to these times, 7.e.: Advent—lIsaiah; 
Christmas—St. Luke; Epiphany—Jeremiah; Pre-Lent and Lent—Pentateuch; Holy 
Week—Lamenations; Easter—St. John, Acts, Romans, Corinthians; Trinity Season— 
Historical and Poetical books of the Old Testament. 


2.) The plan must be flexible in connection with the Epiphany season, One year 
may have two weeks after the Epiphany, another may have four. Therefore, each 
week must begin and complete a book, or books. Partly because of their brevity, 
the minor prophets are assigned to this period. Lessons not read during the Epiph- 
any season are used after the week of Trinity XXII. 

3.) Reformation orders which assign the reading of the New Testament to Matins, 
and the Old Testament to Vespers, or vice versa, are not, I believe, very practical. 
This is especially true where the pastor or layman reads the hours privately, and 
must often read the assignments for the day at one sitting. Certainly there is more 
continuity of thought if one book is used at a time. The oldest known breviaries 
(SS. Blasian I & II, Gallen, Nuratorian) follow this line of thinking. The usual 
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assignment in the following plan is for three chapters a day (roughly Luther's pro- 
posed idea for an evangelical breviary, in the Large Catechism preface). One chap- 
ter may be read at the morning office, one at noon, one in the evening. 


4.) The Psalter is not included. Traditionally, Psalms 1-109 (except 4 and 91) 
are assigned to the morning office; Psalm 119 to the noon; Psalms 110-150 to the 
evening. Psalms 4, 91, 134 are used after Vespers, at Compline. Some Reformation 
orders assign Psalm 119 to Saturday Matins. 


This plan is meant only as a suggestion. Perhaps, in using it, the reader will dis- 
cover weaknesses, and will be inspired to develop similar patterns and make them 
known to the Church. 








— Mon. Tue. © Wed. «= Thu, Fri, Sat. 
Riv. Vea 136 7 101 1 1618 19 





it] Isa. 22-24 25-27 28-30 31-33 34-36 37-39 40-42 
lil. Isa. 43-45 46-48 49-51 52-54 55-57 58-60 61-63 
IV tsa. 64-66 Lk.1-3 46 79 10-12 13-15 16-18 
Chr. | Complete St. Luke on December 31 
I Read Jeremiah 1-31 by Epiphany | 
Eph. | = Jer. 32-34 35-37 38-40 41-43 44-46 47-49 50-52 
*I Mk. 1-3 45 6-7 8-9 10-12 13-14 15-16 
*Il Dan. 1-2 3 4 5-6 7-8 9-10 11-12 
*IV Hos. 1-4 5-9 10-14 Joel 1-3 Amos1-3 446 7-9 
*V ss Obad. 
Jon. 1-2 3-4 Mic. 1-2 3-5 6-7 Nahum Hab. 
*Vi_ —s Zeph. Hag. Zech. 1-4 5-8 9-11 12-14 Mal. 
Septua. Gen. 1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 13-15 16-18 19-21 
Sexag. Gen. 22-24 25-27 28-30 31-33 34-36 37-39 40-42 
Quinqu. Gen. 43-45 46-48 49-50 
Exo.1 2-4 5-7 8-10 11-13 

































































Lent | Exo. 14-16 17-19 20-22 23-25 26-28 29-31 32-34 
Il = Exo. 35-37 38-40 Lev.1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 13-15 
il = Lev. 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 Num. 1-3 4-6 79 
VV s-Num.10-12 13-15 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 28-30 
Vs Num. 31-33. 34-36 Dev.1-3 46 79 10-12 13-15 
Vi ——dDeu. 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 28-30 31-34 Lam. 
Easter Jn. 1-2 3-4 5-6 78 9-10 11-12 13-14 
1 = Jn. 15-16 17-18 19-20 Acts 1-2 3-4 5-6 78 





Il = Acts 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 19-20 21-22 
Ill = Acts 23-24 25-26 27-28 Rom. 1-2 3-4 5-6 78 














IV ——- Rom. 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 Cor. 1-3 4-6 79 
Vs 1Cor. 10-11 = 12-14 15-16 HCor.1-3 4-6 7-9 10-11 
Asc. | {1Cor.12-13 Gal.1-3 46 Eph. 1-3 4-6 Phil. 1-2 3-4 
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Week 














of Sun. Mon. Tue. Wed. Thu. Fri. Sat. 
Pent. Col. 1-2 3-4 [Thes.1-3 4-5 iThes. I[Tim.1-3 46 
Trinity ll Tim. 1-2 3-4 Titus Philemon 
Heb. 1-2 3-5 6-8 9-11 
1 = - Heb. 12-13 Jam.1-2 3-5 | Pet. 1-2 3-5 Pet Jn. 1-2 
T] 1 Jn. 3-5 I, Wl Jn. 


Jude Rev.1-3 46 79 10-12 13-15 
ii! =—- Rev. 16-18 19-20 21-22 Mt.1-2 3-4 5-6 78 














Vs Mt. 9-10 11-12 13-14 15-16 17-18 19-20 21-22 
Vs Mt. 23-24 25-26 27-28 Josh. 1-3 46 7-9 10-12 
Vi = Josh. 13-15 16-18 19-21 22-24 Judg. 1-3 4-6 7-9 





Vil = Judg. 10-12 =: 13-15 16-18 19-21 Ruth 1Sam.1-3 46 
Vill =| Sam. 7-9 10-12 13-15 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 
IX Sam. 28-31 WSam.1-3 46 7-9 10-12 13-15 16-18 
X  =ttSam. 19-21 22-24 1Kg.1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 13-15 
XI | Kg. 16-18 19-22 IiKg.1-3 4-6 7-9 10-12 13-15 
XII Kg. 16-18 19-21 22-25 1Chr. 1-9 10-12 13-15 16-18 
XIll 1Chr.19-21 22-24 25-27 28-29 Chr. 1-3 4-6 7-9 
XIV ss WChr. 10-12) = :13-15 16-18 19-21 22-27 28-30 31-33 
XV—s*WNChr. 34-36 = Ezral-3 4-6 7-10 Neh.1-3 46 7-9 
XVI —s Neh. 10-13 Est.1-3 46 7-10 Job1-3 46 7-9 
XVII = Job 10-12 13-15 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 28-30 
XVIIl = Job 31-33 34-36 37-39 40-42 Prov.1-3 4-6 7-9 
XIX = Prov.10-12 =—-:13-15 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 28-31 
XX = Ecce. 1-4 5-8 9-12 Song 1-4 5-8 Ezek.1-3 4-6 
XX! —s Ezek. 7-9 10-12 13-15 16-18 19-21 22-24 25-27 
XX = Ezek. 28-30 »=s 31-33 34-36 37-39 40-42 43-45 46-48 


* Lessons not read during the Epiphany season are used after the week of Trinity XXII. 





















































Now Ready — a Third Large Printing of 
“QUESTIONS OFTEN ASKED 


BY A NEWCOMER INTO A LUTHERAN CHURCH” 
by Paul H. D. Lang 
Newly revised, this popular booklet answers questions about the liturgy and customs 
of Lutheran parishes, such as: “Why Communion every Sunday?”, “Why are 


vestments worn by the ministers?” “Why all this formality?” Order a supply for 
your tract rack now. 


SI ID sisseiscssnicisinssncesinsccintepheiniii 25¢ 
SR I siisciseaiitinssensiesnnniisicinicininedinat 20c each 
SOE ED I ws cesscsccnisesitormninirssitianvnti 15¢ each 


When remittance accompanies order, postage will be paid by the publisher. 
UNA SANCTA PRESS 246 Fifth Street Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
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Book Reviews 


Comparative Liturgy. By Anton Baumstark; revised by Bernard Botte, O.S.B.; Eng- 
lish edition by F. L. Cross. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 1958. xix 
+ 249 pages. $6.50. 


Anton Baumstark was a distinguished German liturgical scholar of the Roman 
Church, a layman, who had profound knowledge, not only of the liturgical history 
of his own communion, but also of the various Eastern Churches. The wide scope 
of his knowledge enabled him to make comparisons and contrasts between elements 
of the liturgy in the various rites, which have helped to illuminate the origins of 
liturgical developments. Thus he elaborated the discipline of ‘‘comparative liturgy”’. 


This book is a technical one, which will be of interest primarily to the historian, 
liturgical scholar, and theologian. Nevertheless, the insights gained by Baumstark 
in the application of his method will be found to be of value by anyone who pre- 
sumes to comment on the worship of the Church. For instance, the realization that 
liturgical development usually proceeds from diversity toward unity, and from aus- 
terity toward richness, will be of some comfort to those who must defend the latest 
revisions of the Service of the Lutheran Church in America. Likewise will the fact 
that Eastern rites have historically had decisive influence, even on supposedly domi- 
nant Rome, help to explain the tendency toward adoption of Eastern features, even 
by present day liturgical revisers. 


The weaknesses of this book are to be found in a tendency too readily to abso- 
lutize the conclusions of his study into fixed “laws of liturgical evolution’, and in 
the failure to take into account liturgical developments in the West since the time 
of the Reformation. 


— GCS. 





A Book of Advent, By Victor E. Beck and Paul M. Lindberg. Rock Island, Ill.: 
Augustana Press, 1958. 147 pages. $2.75. 


It is most gratifying to note that the official publishing houses of the Church are 
paying more attention to the liturgical seasons than ever before. This is evidenced 
by “A Book of Advent’’ which purposes to give the Christian family a greater appre- 
ciation for a season often overshadowed by secular Christmas preparations. This book 
goes a long way toward success in the achievement of its purpose. 


Beginning with a chapter on ‘‘Advent in Symbols’, some of the most familiar 
customs, such as Advent Candles and Advent Wreath, are interpreted. Then follows 
a chapter which should have come first, “Something About Advent”, a brief story 
of the origin of the season and the various ways in which it has been observed 
through the centuries. Next comes “Ways of Worship”, giving suggested orders for 
use in the home, church auxiliaries, and church school. Then follows a section on 
“Hymns of Advent”, and finally a series of daily devotions in Scripture, meditation, 
song and prayer. 


We are so pleased that this book has appeared that we almost hestiate to point 
out some weaknesses in it. A richer selection of “Ways of Worship” would have 
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been helpful; the explanation of the Antiphons on which ""O Come, O Come, Em- 
manuel’’ is based is not quite accurate (p. 37); George Weissel (1590-1635) ob- 
viously could not have been a contemporary of Martin Luther (p. 45); a more fre- 
quent use of the Collect type of prayer in the daily devotion section would be praise- 
worthy, as would a greater concentration on the traditional series of prophecies for 
the Scripture lessons. A fuller discussion of Advent customs, and of the observance 
of special days which fall within the season (such as St. Nicholas’ and St. Lucy’s) 
would have enrichgd the book. 


The strongest feature of this book is the section of daily meditations. Taken to- 
gether they explicate meaningfully the whole message of Advent. They are designed 
to be used in connection with the order for devotions in the home, They could well 
be integrated with other family devotional materials such as the booklet, ‘Advent 


in the Home”, published by UNA SANCTA Press. 


We congratulate authors and publisher on this project; we hope that other sea- 
sons of the Church Year will find similar treatment, that our people may be en- 
couraged to “‘relive the life of Christ’’ together with the Church. 


—G.CS. 





Notes and News 


NEW CHURCH YEAR BULLETINS AVAILABLE 


The Sacred Design Associates, Inc. has announced a new series of Sunday Service 
bulle:ins, featuring the use of contemporary Christian art. The first quarter's bulletins 
for 1959, pictured in their illustrated brochure, are an impressive and_ attractive 
series, centered explicitly in the theme of the day. On the back page, the Epistle and 
Gospel for the day are printed in full, a definite asset to those using either the 
Service Book and Hymnal or the Lutheran Hymnal. A brief explanation of the cover 
design is also included on the back page. 

Enclosed with this issue of UNA SANCTA is a copy of the brochure describing 
this new bulletin series, which we feel will be of interest to our readers. 


CHRISTMAS AND GREETING CARDS 


Another organization which our readers may find helpful to their needs is ‘The 
Seminary Press’. This group sells Christmas cards, general greeting cards, and note 
paper, which are designed to assist in bringing the worship of the Christian Church 
into the special occasions of daily living. The work of outstanding young Lutheran 
artists is used. Their literature may be had by writing to Box 189, Valparaiso, Ind. 
A CORRECTION 

In the article entitled “Church Music Congress in Oslo” which appeared in 
the Reformation, 1958 issue of UNA SANCTA (p. 25), it was erroneously stated 
that the Rev. Dr. Friedrich Hofmann is chairman of the “department of Church 
Music of the Lutheran World Federation.’’ Actually he should have been identified 


as chairman of the Evangelical Lutheran World Conference for Church Music. 
The Lutheran World Federation has no “department of Church Music.” 


NEXT ISSUE of UNA SANCTA will appear during Lent, 1959. 
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